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New York as an Eighteenth Century Municipality. (Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University.) No. 1, Prior to 
1731. By Arthur Everett Peterson, Ph.D. No. 2, 1731 to 
1776. By George William Edwards, Ph.D. New York: Col- 
umbia University (Longmans, Green & Co., Agents), 1917. 

These two volumes, of approximately two hundred pages 
each, form numbers 177 and 178 of the Columbia Series of Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law. Both writers have in 
in this instance the advantage of experience in the teaching of 
history, a fact which goes far to account for the clearness and 
method with which a rather vast and varied collection of facts 
is presented. There is a special reason for welcoming these 
volumes, namely, that the series is not so rich as one might 
reasonably look to find it, in work on New York City history. 
It is to be hoped that more will be done in this department as 
there are opportunities here not presented by many other Amer- 
ican cities, and the material is not hard to obtain for one so situ- 
ated as a student of Columbia. For instance, New York is the 
only one of the more important settlements along the Atlantic 
seaboard not originally English and the efforts to harmonize 
the diverse elements of Dutch and English are apparent in its 
career even beyond the War of Independence. Thus the polit- 
ical animosity embittering the early days of the State govern- 
ment, engendering a confusion so great as to prevent the choice 
of Presidential Electors in 1789 and thereby depriving New York 
of the honor of voting for Washington at his first election, is 
fundamentally a heritage of the ancient Anglo-Dutch rivalry, 
as the very names of the contending factions (Schuyler, Clinton, 
Stuyvesant) would readily suggest. It may even be (but this 
view must be presented with considerable reserve) that the pres- 
ent state of the Republican Party in the city may have its re- 
mote source here, though of course the lines of cleavage have 
long since been altered out of all semblance to such an origin. 
Moreover, while the Catholic history of the colony is for long 
periods almost a blank, the darkness is illumined by at least 
two brilliant names, Jogues and Dongan; the city's position as 
the first National Capital caused it to loom large in the early 
days of the Republic, and the abortive attempt at secession in 
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1861 is significant even if not highly honorable. It can scarcely 
be necessary to continue these remarks further; our only reason 
for them is the hope that the editors of the Columbia Series will 
bring out a greater proportion of studies in a field so rich and in 
which their own University has played so prominent and worthy 
a part. 

In the present number the subject, limited as it is, is still 
further narrowed and the treatment proportionately clarified 
by being divided into two sections, taking 1731 (the date of the 
Montgomerie Charter) as the boundary. The first volume, by 
Professor Peterson, covers the period from the granting of the 
charter to New Amsterdam by the Dutch East India Company 
in 1653 to the Montgomerie Charter; the second by Professor 
Edwards, continues the narrative to the War of Independence, 
the latter volume is perhaps of more interest as it deals with the 
form of government that remained in substance for the first half- 
century after the separation from England, and constituted the 
basis for subsequent alterations. It thus comes home to us a 
little more closely, though the Charter of 1731 was itself largely 
an extension of former grants and privileges. 

In writing of the period prior to 1731 Dr. Peterson wisely 
devotes only a scant dozen pages to the Dutch ride. We say 
"wisely" not only because to have gone into that portion more 
fully would have left him open to the charge of a too wide inter- 
pretation of "seventeenth century," but equally because the 
political organization of the city down to Governor Dongan's 
time is rather remote from that which follows. So great in fact 
was the alteration, not in outward form alone but in spirit, in- 
troduced into the city affairs in 1686 that the continuity was 
almost broken. A new machinery was brought into being, and 
to understand it little more than an outline knowledge suffices 
as fas as its predecessor is concerned. The slowness with which 
this was done would suffice to absolve the English from any 
desire to gratify their pride as conquerors. The change from 
Dutch to English methods was effected not because the former 
were Dutch but because they were outgrown and had become 
truly alien. At first there was no manifest desire to depart from 
the old accustomed ways, and to contemporaries of the English 
occupation it may have seemed that these old ways would con- 
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tinue indefinitely to be trod. The liberal attitude of the Duke 
of York himself, a dislike amounting almost to detestation of 
Stuyvesant's harsh government, and a fair sprinkling of English 
residents, were factors tending considerably to smoothe what 
might otherwise have proved a violent and rough transition. 
It was some months before even the names of the officials were 
Englished; the records continued for a long time to be kept in 
Dutch; and all things considered it must be owned that public 
affairs continued to be managed pretty much as they had been 
before the coming of the British fleet. But on their return nine 
years later (1673) the Dutch showed not quite so broad a 
spirit. Though there was little in the essential nature of the 
government they could meddle with (since it was in large meas- 
ure what had existed under their own rule) they contrived to 
alter the political atmosphere to no small degree by practically 
limiting political functions to Dutch residents of the Reformed 
Church. The restoration of the colony to England in the next 
year meant little beyond restoring to a share in power those 
whom the narrow policy of the Dutch had excluded, and on to 
1686 the old forms continued. This last date, the year when the 
Dongan Charter was granted, is that at which the real subject 
matter of the present study begins. 

This charter had been in operation nearly three years before 
its formal signing by the Duke of York, having been tentatively 
adopted by Governor Dongan in December, 1683, "until such 
Time as his Royall highness pleasure shall be ffurther knowne 
therein," so that we are not doing overmuch honor to the first 
Catholic governor of New York when we link it with his name. 
When we bear in mind the fact that at this very time not only 
were the ancient rights and privileges of English cities imperilled 
but the neighboring colonies as well were being subjected to 
Crown government and that even the Province of New York 
itself did not succeed in securing royal assent to the charter 
framed for it by Governor Dongan in the same year (1683), the 
liberal form of administration conceded to the city is the more 
astonishing and the more welcome. For some reason the Duke 
instructed Dongan to grant the city a greater measure of liberty 
than was allowed elsewhere, and the instructions were well fol- 
lowed. The members of the Common Council were constituted 
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a corporation under the name of "the mayor, Aldermen and 
Commonalty of ye Citty of New York." The Mayor was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Province, as were also the Town 
Clerk and the Sheriff; the Aldermen were elected by the Wards 
and had the appointing of other officials, such as the Chamber- 
lain. The Common Council had power to make laws for the 
city, these laws to hold valid for three months (this is why there 
is so frequent mention in the Council Records of the re-enact- 
ment of laws, which is the method whereby the restriction on 
law-making power was evaded and the laws rendered practically 
perpetual), but of course nothing might be enacted contrary to 
English or Provincial law. In short, New York was provided 
with a considerable amount of "home rule" during the reign of 
a Prince whose name is not usually associated with liberal ten- 
dencies. And to this large measure of freedom must be ascribed 
much of the credit for the growth in commercial importance that 
became so noticeable toward the close of the Colonial Period, 
and which led a writer to the Newport Mercury in 1770 to predict 
that the city at the mouth of the Hudson would one day out- 
strip even Newport as an emporium of trade. Though this 
wild prophecy was eventually fulfilled it was not until some years 
after the separation from England that New York attained the 
first rank in American commerce; still the germ of this achieve- 
ment may be discerned early in the eighteenth century. For 
that matter the settlement had been from the outset commercial 
and much of what is now regarded as "picturesque" in its early 
days was in reality dictated by prosaic business needs. But its 
admirable situation would not have sufficed to encourage this 
growth without the support of free government; and of this it 
secured not only the seed but a goodly measure of the fruit, from 
the last of the Stuarts. 

There was, however, one weakness in the Dongan Charter. 
Granted by James II when he was Duke of York, it had not 
received the royal assent. The question of its validity in law 
could, therefore, be raised, and was raised, though it does not 
appear that any practical inconvenience resulted from this tech- 
nical irregularity. Still the point was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to justify a settlement and was one of the reasons urged 
when a new charter was requested in 1730. Some extension of 
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powers was sought, among them being the right to elect the 
Mayor and certain other officers. This part of the petition was, 
apparently, motived more by an abstract devotion to the forms 
of liberty than by any grievance that could be alleged. Though 
the inhabitants had to take the Mayor the Governor gave them 
they had no ground for complaint; down to 1776 the Mayors 
of New York were creditable men, so much so as to be not infre- 
quently reappointed. So that nothing was lost through the 
fact that the power to elect the Mayor was kept out of the hands 
of the people, and was not conceded to them until as late as 
1834, when the long-continued agitation of the Tammany Society 
was crowned with success and the series of popularly-elected 
Mayors begins. But though they failed in this, the petitioners 
of 1730 obtained their other requests, this being facilitated by a 
vote to Governor Montgomerie of fourteen hundred pounds. 
But, strange to say, even this charter remained without the royal 
signature. The very Governor whose name it bears never 
signed it, so that one of the principal defects of the old charter to 
be remedied by the new one remained, and in an aggravated form. 
This caused difficulty down to comparatively recent times, and 
the matter was set at rest only by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State affirming the validity of the Charter of 1731. 

These two documents form the basis of the study presented 
in the volumes before us. For this reason the student may re- 
gret that the writers did not give the respective texts verbatim. 
This would not have greatly increased the size of the volumes; 
for though, like such documents of the period generally, they are 
somewhat verbose and filled with a good deal of extraneous mate- 
rial, the essential passages could have been given in small type 
at the end. For the present, the student will find the Dongan 
Charter in The Memorial History of New York (New York, 1892), 
Vol. i, pp. 437-446, with a photograph of part of the original at 
p. 551. The Montgomerie Charter is summarized in the same 
work, Vol. ii, p. 193, and a facsimile (incomplete) is on p. 198. 
The omission of these documents is the only defect (if it is a 
defect) that is serious enough to call for much comment, though 
there are some points of minor importance that must not pass 
unnoticed. The Catholic reader will probably be disappointed 
at the slight attention given to the status of the Church of 
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England in Colonial New York. Again and again we are told 
that this body was "established" there, though every historian 
knows that such a statement is quite unhistorical, its sole founda- 
tion being Governor Fletcher's interpretation of the Act of the 
Assembly of 1693. This is conceded by Dr. Tiffany in his His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, pp. 165-166 (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1895), but the wording of the charter of the Trinity Corporation 
tends to keep the notion alive. This is not treated in either 
volume, though Professor Edwards devotes a paragraph to the 
position, social and religious, of the Anglican Communion in 
the colonial days (pp. 54-55) . The absence of an Index and some 
overlapping (unavoidable, perhaps, in work of collaboration) 
make up the total of what even the most captious critic would 
find to object to. On the other hand there is a vast deal to 
praise. Without any attempt at being "picturesque " the authors 
have contrived to make interesting and at times amusing a 
study that in less skillful hands might have been tedious and 
dry. There are pages that Janvier could have written, though 
we would not create the impression that the work is anything 
below a serious contribution to historical investigation. The 
portions dealing with economic topics (Vol. i, Chapters ii and 
viii, and Vol. ii, Chapters iii and ix) are especially well done; 
and here and there a common but mistaken belief, as, e. g., that 
Bowling Green dates from the period of Dutch occupation, is 
disposed of with gentleness as well as with finality. As a whole 
these volumes, though but indirectly bearing on the subjects 
that interest students of American Church History, are prod- 
ucts of genuine and painstaking scholarship and entirely worthy 
a place in the series whereof they form a part. 



The Catholic Encyclopedia and its Makers. New York: The 
Encyclopedia Press, 1917. Pp. viii+192. 

From the first appearance of this valuable handbook, it was 
called, as it justly deserved to be, an international Catholic 
Who's Who. It is better than any volume which bears that 
title, for the biographical sketches are heightened in value with 
portraits of its contributors. No great work by Catholics in 



